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(general (ttotnment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



Continued evidence of the general interest felt in Greek and Latin is found 
in the part they play in the public programs of the high schools. The Ball 
High School, of Galveston, Texas, has a Modern Language Association which 
gives several public performances during the year. Both Greek and Latin 
were represented on the program for December 17, 191 7, along with French, 
German, and Spanish. All Freshmen in the high school take Latin and may 
elect it for the three succeeding years. The course in modern languages 
extends over three years; and at present the school is planning the publication 
of a modern language journal. Greek is not taught in the school, but with the 
fostering of such a general interest in the languages we shall expect to hear 
soon that Greek has been placed at the disposal of those at least who may 
desire it. 

In his essay on "The New Criticism of Roman Art," contributed to the 
volume of Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects, Professor G. H. Chase has 
summarized the just claims of the new school of critics who rebel against the 
treating of Roman art as a merely attenuated or decadent form of Greek art, 
and who maintain that it represents a distinct artistic epoch with notable 
contributions of its own. As usually happens in times of rebellion, these 
claims of the new school may have assumed an extreme form. The deep 
source of inspiration and the grandeur of the Greek originals back of numerous 
Roman imitations was pretty well worked out and emphasized by the great 
classical archaeologist Winckelmann. Most classical scholars are familiar with 
the main outlines of the career of the poor shoemaker's son, the struggles of 
his early youth, his devotion to classical learning, his walking of some eighty 
miles on one occasion to pick up a few classical books at the sale of the library 
of Fabricius, and his tragic death at the height of his career. Pater calls him 
the last fruit of the Renaissance, belonging in sympathy with the earlier 
humanists. Yet Bywater {Memoir, p. 79) denies Pater any real knowledge of 
art. In the January number of the Monist Professor W. W. Hyde, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, writes on "The Two-Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Winckelmann." 



Another method of stimulating interest in the classics is by the publication 
of school papers. Not only do we find a Greek paper such as that published 
by the Berkeley High School, which prints in beautiful form extracts from 
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standard Greek authors, but we also fold Latin papers dealing in modern 
fashion with up-to-date school news. Such a publication is Nuntius Latinus, 
issued monthly by the students of the high school of Evansville, Indiana. In 
a recent issue will be found notes on such topics as the "Red Cross," "Liberty 
Loan," "Food Conservation," "Football," and "Jokes." In most cases no 
attempt is made to give these modern names for modern things a Latin form. 
They stand unchanged amid the Latin context. This has the obvious advan- 
tage of arresting the attention and pricking the curiosity of the uninitiated. 
On the other hand a great deal of ingenuity can be developed by the practice 
of forcing modern ideas into ancient speech. An electric car would seem to 
be hopelessly modern, yet when the Phormio was performed at Harvard in 
1894, on their programs the spectators read: "Statim post spectaculum carri 
aderunt qui ui seminum fulmineorum spectatores in urbem uicinam abripiant." 
Was it the late Professor F. D. Allen (the composer, by the way, of the music 
for the Harvard performance of the Harvard Phormio) who used to insist that 
"rubber boots " alone refused to be expressed in Latin ? When the Agamemnon 
was performed at Cambridge, 'Er! 'EAxotov ap^ovTos 6Xv/uma& ttowttji «at 
e/3Sofi.r]Ko<TTfji koI i^aKocruxTTrji era irptarwi iv tu>l SraStwi, the program was 
in Greek. Yet it was stated 'HSc'ws iaori ttjv 'AyykiKrjv yXtarrav ol OvpaipoL 
At the close of the program, however, it was deemed necessary to relapse into 
the vulgar tongue and inform the audience that, "In case of a shower the play 
may be stopped temporarily!" 



Classical teachers have long maintained that in their struggle to uphold 
the ideals of cultural education they have been fighting an enemy that would 
in time assail also the higher purpose of modern-language teachers. I will 
not discuss the present widespread illiberal attitude toward the teaching of 
German, for this is easily explained even if wholly unjustified. It is to Spanish 
that I desire to call special attention. I presume that most classical students 
have some reading knowledge of Spanish and that all of them are sympathetic 
toward any attempt to spread and improve the teaching of it. Certainly all 
reasonable people will welcome every attempt to bring about a common under- 
standing among the countries of the Western Continent. At the second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, held in Washington, December, 1916, delegates 
were present from North, Central, and South America. There was much dis- 
cussion as to the best means of bringing about closer relations among the 
Americas. Among the recommendations passed was the following: "That 
the teaching of the Spanish Language be made general in the schools of the 
United States, and of the English Language in Latin-American schools, and 
that both be taught from the point of view of American customs, history, litera- 
ture, and social institutions." Later a report of this meeting was presented 
by Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University, to both the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the Modern Language Association of 
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America. He has prepared a summary of his report for the January issue of 
the Studies in Philology, published by the University of North Carolina. In 
quoting the foregoing recommendation Professor Ford points out a lurking 
danger in the latter part of it, in what "seems to strike a new note." He urges 
that caution be used in interpreting that part of the recommendation. The 
vocational note there struck will not be "new" to the classical student, and this 
wholesome warning from a teacher of modern languages will be approved. 
Professor Ford maintains that the right teaching of Spanish cannot ignore the 
literature and art of Spain, and doubtless our leading teachers of English would 
deny that the right teaching of English can ignore the great masterpieces from 
beyond the sea. For mere purposes of trade this broad yet historical view 
may well be ignored, yet to set up a mere utilitarian and provincial aim for 
Spanish teaching in all our schools is a deplorable policy. The same is true 
concerning the teaching of English in the schools of Latin America. This 
recommendation for the teaching of Spanish, in the view of Professor Ford, con- 
ceals another danger. It may involve the teaching of some local pronunciation 
of the language. He therefore puts in a strong plea for the Castilian pro- 
nunciation in preference to some one of the widely divergent forms in use on this 
side. 



Of the many recent works dealing with educational problems few can 
compare in comprehension and grasp of the real issue with Higher Education 
and the War, by Professor John Burnet of St. Andrews University. This book 
contains a thoroughgoing criticism of the German system of education. As 
the material was gathered and used before the outbreak of the war, the author 
cannot be charged with bias due to the present conflict. The first chapter 
deals with Kultur. Here Professor Burnet maintains that there is a real 
breach between the Kultur of modern Germany and the educational system 
inherited from the opening of the nineteenth century. The sources of recent 
educational controversies are not pedagogical but political. Wilhelm von 
Humboldt's idea of Kultur was about the same as our idea of civilization, 
whereas at the present day "to the German, Kultur is in the first place some- 
thing national," while to other peoples "civilization is primarily something 
human." Kultur can be maintained only by the autocratic powers of the state. 
All grades of education "must be regulated in view of the national Kultur, and 
not with reference to any vague ideal of humanity." This nationalized Kultur 
comes to mean that which differentiates Germany from all other nations and 
as such is antagonistic to humanism which strives to gather and conserve noble 
ideals commonto all peoples. I think we may see the embodiment of these 
different attitudes in the recent militant German professors on the one hand 
and in the humanist Erasmus on the other. The old Germany "stood for 
philosophy, learning, music, and simplicity of life," whereas a modern German 
educator can exclaim: "Heute erscheint es uns ein leidiger Ruhm, eine Nation 
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von Denkern und Dichtern gewesen zu sein." Thus a real breach has come 
between the old education, from which we have all profited so much, and the 
new education, from which unawares we have incurred great harm. The 
great advance in applied science in Germany has followed a long period of 
disinterested research. Of late the great discoveries have been made elsewhere, 
but in Germany they have been organized and applied to the needs of industry 
and commerce, and now, we must add, for war. The old education had as its 
basis a prolonged and rigorous training in the classics, but the modern spirit, 
speaking through the mouth of the Kaiser, exclaims: "Wir sollen nationale 
junge Deutsche erziehen und nicht junge Griechen und Romer." In a chapter 
on humanism there is brought before us this conflict between the new ideal 
and the old. The old ideal involved a prolonged general education not directed 
to any particular profession though preparing the way for all. The modern 
ideal involves the early assignment of one's place in the political machinery 
with immediate intensive training for this restricted place. Arguments have 
not been lacking against the old theory of transference of powers. As a result, 
in some quarters discredit has been brought upon the belief in such a thing as 
general training. If this doctrine be true, then we must concede that human- 
istic education must go. As to what extent improvement of one function 
alters others, Professor Thorndike says: "A change in one function alters any 
other only in so far as the two functions have, as factors, identical elements. 
The change in the second function is in amount that due to the change in the 
elements common to it and the first." Professor Burnet suggests that it is 
perhaps the "identical factors" in human knowledge that are the most impor- 
tant things about it, and these it should be the object of education to bring to 
consciousness. The danger confronting us in America is the tendency to close 
the door of general education too soon, by unduly forcing vocationalism upon 
the student. The perennial vulgar belief in the adequacy of translations will 
continue to thrive among those who are unable to follow Professor Burnet's 
sound psychological remarks as to the influence of language on thought. 

On the other hand humanism is not confined to the classics. All dis- 
interested scientific investigation is embraced by it. " The idea of disinterested 
scientific inquiry was perhaps the greatest gift of Hellas to mankind, and the 
Greeks were able to form this ideal just because they held that there is a human 
excellence which is other than and higher than the excellence of any particular 
craftsman or specialist." True science cannot thrive apart from humanism. 
To rest its claims upon merely utilitarian grounds would result in disaster. 
The great conflict now being fought on the battlefields of Europe is between 
Kidtur and humanitas, the latter deriving its inspiration from la civilisation 
grico-latine. Professor Burnet has dedicated his book to the memory of nine 
of his Greek students who have given their lives "pro patria et humanitate." 



